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ABSTRACT 

The use of systematic prompting and monitoring to 
increase written sentence production during a ten-minute assigned 
composition task was investigated with 78 learning disabled (LD) 
students in grades 7-12. Subjects were classified as LD, were 
receiving special education services, and evidenced at least a 2-year 
lag in written language skills. Six experimental groups each 
consisted of 13 students randomly assigned to one of two prompting 
conditions: Systematic Prompt Reduction (SPR) or Random Prompt 
Administration (RPA) . The SPR condition included four levels of 
prompts administered in order from most independent to most 
dependent: self-initiating, motivational, content-related, and 
literal. Students were also randomly assigned to one of three 
monitoring and recording conditions: No Monitoring (NM) , Prompt 
Monitoring (PM), and Prompt and Production Monitoring (PPM). Analyses 
of variance revealed no statistically significant differences in 
either production or quality of final compositions among the six 
groups. It is suggested that future investigations of systematic 
prompt reduction techniques include monitoring of prompts and 
production in the context of a cognitive behavior modification 
strategy with a more selective group of LD students. Appendices 
provide the sentence production topics, the Sequential Prompt 
Reduction prompts, the Systematic Prompt Reduction manual, and a 
composition rating scale. Twenty-four references are also provided. 
(Author/JW) 
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Abstract 

The use of systematic: prompts nq and moni taring to 
increase sentence production during a ten minute assigned 
composition task was investigated with 78 learning disabled 
(LD) students in grades 7-12. Subjects wer'3 public school 
students classified as LD, receiving special education 
services, and evidencing at least a two year lag in written 
language skills- Six experimental groups each consisted 
of thirteen students randomly assigned to one of two 
prompting and one of three monitoring conditions. The 
Systematic Prompt Reduction (3PR) condition included four- 
levels of prompts administered in order from most 
independent to most dependent whenever a student could not 
verbalize an appropriate sentence to write within twently 
seconds. In the Random Prompt Administration (RPA) 
condition, when a student could not generate a 
sentence wi thi n 20 seconds the prompt 1 evel randomly 
preassiqned to that sentence was administered first, then if 
the student failed again to generate a sentence within 
twenty seconds a level four prompt was administered. The 
three man itarinq conditions i ncl uded : Monitori nq Prompts and 
Production (MPP) , in which the average prompt score and 
number of sentences wr i tten were man i tared and recorded 
daily by the student; Monitoring Prompts (MP), in which the 
daily average prompt score was monitored and recorded by the-? 
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student, and No Monitoring (Nil), in which the student 
received no feedback on his/her performance at the 
conclusion of the writing period. Following nine 
instructional sessions, students wrote a tenth composition 
i n d e p e n d e n 1 1 v w i t h n o pro m p 1 1. n a > t u r" i n q A n a 1 v s e s a t : 

variance using 2x3 complete! ,( itorial designs were 

completed for sentence proe a ,LU?lity ratings, 

assigned by two outside judges, or trie final compositions. 
Students in the 8PR-MPP group wrote the most sentences (mean 
product i on=-12. 5) and students in the RPA-NM group wrote the 
least (mean product i on=S. 9 ) . Analyses of variance revealed 
no statistically significant differences in either production 
or guality of final compositions among the six groups- The 
authors discuss limitations of the study and suggest that 
•future investigations of systematic prompt reduction 
techniques include monitoring of prompts and production in 
the context of a cognitive behavior modification strategy 
with a more selective group of LD students . 
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• tr oduction 

Fluen' ■j**>.m la .iqe skills aro required across manv 
curr i cu' T ... or ... i.?mi c success , Al thouqh t requen t 1 v 

cited ~\ . idly handicapped students 

( He A 3 P u s 1 *i 1 9 7 3 ; a n d P o I; a t , 1 9 7 8 > * f e w 

emr • identified etfectivr- strategies tor 

reme » One problem is that composition is a 

co.:- "» t ch has not traditionally been defineu in 

behavi^r.r ""us. A second problem has bc-jpn limitations in 
general i z i n } the r esul ts of cateqor ically del i neated 
studies to other mild.lv handicapped groups. 

Characteristics of LD students written language have 
been documented most extensively. Research at the Kansas 
Institute? for Learni.no Disabilities pinpointed written 
language skills as a deficit skill ar«?a consistently 
evidencrd by LD and low achieving versus normal secondary 
aqe students (Moran, 1981). Poplin, Gray, Larsen, 
Ban . kowsw: i , and Nehrinq (1980) assessed the written 
l^rquag^ skills of students in grades 3-8 usinq the Test of 
Written Language (TOWL) (Hammill ?< Larson, 1978). and found 
significant differences betweon LD and normal students at 
al 1 grade level »• However , although norntal students 
improved or at least maintained their" TQWL 3>. ores they 
advanced from grades 3-4 to grade'-. 7-8, LD students did 
n o t . B y t h e t i m e 1 1 1 e y r e a c h e d q r a d e « / ~ 8 ♦ L D ts t u d e n t s ' 
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score- had fallen below the level achieved in qraaes 3-4. 
These r> tut;, i es suqqest a rumuJ at i ve Pducat i onal de f i c 1 1 r or 
which junior hiqh is a critical instructional period- 

One Trenuently cited oral (Parker and Berryman , 19bl ) 
a n d w r i !: t a n 1 a n a u a q e s k ill ! n win c h h a ndicapp. . 5 l t u d en t •: 
are deficient is production. Hermrrack ( 1979) -found that 
normal students (orades 3—6) wrote 427. more words than LD 
students on thee Inventory of Written Exoression. Mvkleru^t 
(1973) i.is»S'i the MyktPbust Picture Storv Lanquaqe (est to 
c o (n ,j a r e w r 1 f 1 n q p e rtor fn a n c e of n a r m a 1 a n d L D stu d e n t *s - L D 
9tuac»nts -zcar&d s t gn l f i can 1 1 v lower in total number a: 
words and words per sentence, al r.houqh there was no 
significant difference between LD and normal students in 
the number of sentences produced. Poteet (1978), using the 
same assessment instrument, -found that LD students averaqed 
507. less words and sentences than normal students. 

Interventions demonstrated to be effective in 
increasing written language production have consistently 
contained one or both of the following elements: systematic 
reinforcemnt and systematic feedback. Pertinent research 
results for both are reported as is an initial 
investigation into the use of a sequential prorrpt 
t echo, i qup . 

Rei(if orcetTH^n 1: . Mrxqham, Graubard, and Stans i 19/2) 
investiqated the use of a "sen tent i al 1 y additive 
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contimicnci?s H r^intorccmenr. -s/stem with 13 students in a 
fifth qrade special class throuqh a modified multiple 
baseline desian. The? number of points -students received 
was continqent -first upon /iu< I work inn dunna tht* wntinn 
period., tht?n uoon the* numbwi wor'l^ written, then th-.? 

number or iliTterent words used , and 1 hst I v uoon the number 
of new words not used in previous coinposi t 1 or. Students 
perfornijncs unproved jn all r ei n + orr.. merit conditions: 
o«rforn<?.nce chanqed the most dur i. no the? numoer at words 
wri tten <:ont: i naencv phase. 

Maloney and Hopkins (19 v 3j used a similar procedure and 
desiqn in a study ot written lanquaqe with 14 students 
grades 4-6. Students first received reinforcement 
contingent on participation, then for the number of 
di t f erent ad jet: t:i ves used , then for the number of d i f f erent 
action verbs, and lastly for the number of different 
adjectives, action verbs, and sentence beginnings. The 
number of sentences written ( 10) waa a fixed requirement- 
The number of letters and words produced remained stable 
across conditions. All target skills imoraved during all 
reinforcement phases. The targeted contingency skill 
improved significantly during each ph*se, al thouah the htqh 
level of per toi mance was not maintained in successi ve 
contingency condi tions. 

foal lard and Glynn (1975) also used a multiple base! i no 
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da'siqn to investigate the ine at 5e 1 1 -racordi nq on a 
VsimiirU" set c?f composition cofliDon*?nt«s, fourteen third 
qrade students al ternated between baseline iselt-fnoni Lor inn 
cn 1 \ > and i nt erven t i on ( s>el f -mon i tori na and seit- 

i r, f orcemen t ) pha \ses. Our i ng in t erven 1 1 on phases set 1 - 
reintor fjanont was continqent on production of target 
composition componpnts. As in Maloney and Hopkin s study, 
production of target composition components increased 
si ani r i cant 1 y dur \ nq con t i nqen t roi nf or cement ph *ses . 
Rein Kir cement for the number of sentence:; written had th:? 
greatest effect on production of all monitored components 
(number of sentences, different action words, and 
descriptive words) as well as one of the highest tim^ on 
task rates. 

Campbell and Willis (1979 5 demonstrated that even 
creative characteristics of writing production can be 
mod i f l ed through rei nf or cement . Twenty-minute composi tion? 
of 26 normal fifth graders were rated on Torrences' 
measures of creat i vi ty : f 1 i b i 1 i ty , fluency, el abor at i on 
and originality. Reinforcement for creative score and 
improvement in the targeted creative composition 
characteristics resulted in a 72"/$ incr&as® In scores from 
baseline. Scores in the second baseline interval were only 
slightly lower than in intervention, but reflected a 
downward trend. A follow-un phase providing interim ttnn t 
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rt-nntorc^n^nt rs^ui ts?d in »r» a i n tonj*nce ot .a increase* in 

creativity scorf?^ tram the initial Baseline level. 

Reinforcement continent on specific el*»m<3nts o 
written tanquaqe that have been t?;:pUaned and demonstrated 
to stud en ts c^ppear^ th»»n to !V;v*s *n i mmed i * r -o * oo : i 1 1 v*j 
effect on production. However, ti^neno^nce on »: tf>rnal 
reinforcement systems mav bo undesirable or unpractical in 
seeundarv school settings (Deschler, Echumaker, <■ Lens, 
t?84) . Feaohers may not: have access to meaninofut 
reintor.>Y«i (they may rcuuire consistent, war t \ c i o ;u i on of 
significant others, be? too costly, or be too tiire- 
consumino). In addition, a fundamental cioaJ of secondary 
LD programs is for students to become more independent and 
rely less on rcructure imposed by their teachers (Deschler 
Warner, Schumaker, Alley, i< Clark, 1983). For thai: reason 
contingent reinforcement was not emploved in the current 
study, A sequential prompt reduction technique, in which 
the amount of teacher prompt inq and support wa& 
system* t i cal I y reduced as the s tuden t produced more 
sentences independently, was invest i oat»?d as an 
al ternat i ye. 

Ftwdh.a.ck RnQqeiclnr©B.« The c-?ffect^ of reinforcement appear 
bra enhanced when i mmedi rtt« feedback on t ftrcjot 'i.'h^wton \ % 
provided throuqh &®l f -**cor tnq« Van Houtt*n, rt'ion, 
rfarvis, and MacDonald (1.9/4) had fiftv~five \ icond end 
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f i f t h q r a ders w r i t e f a r a t c-? n m i n u t e p e r i o d . D u r i n q 
baseline students were told only to write as much as they 
could; during intervention students were? told to try to 
b e a t t. h e i r o w n b e s t r e c o r c J (for n u rn ber o f w o r d s w r i 1 1 e n ) 
which had been pasted in the front of the classroom, and to 
c o u n t a n d r e c: o r d the:, r score at t h e con c: 1 u s ion o f e a c h 
sessi on . Production doubl ed duri nq intervention phases. 

Van Hot ':en and MacLelian (1981) measured writing 
product on of fifty— four eleventh graders by number of 
thematic units (Hunt, 1965) produced per five-minute 
composition. A thematic unit (t-unit) consists of an 
independent clause accompanied by any number of dependent 
clauses; it is the minimal part of a sentence that could 
stand alone (Hunt, 1965). Three different interventions 
were used: feedback (including self-scoring and posting of 
highest scores), instruction in sentence combining, and a 
combination of feedback and sentence combining instruction- 
Instruction in sentence combining alone had no significant 
effect on thematic unit production; however, feedback and 
self-recording did. The most powerful intervention was the 
combined use of -.sentence combining instruction and a 
feedback component that included seH-scoring and public 
posting of scores. 

Specific performance feedback appears to provide 
students with a vehicle for sel f-mon i tori nq that in turn 
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e n h a n c e s t heir resoo n s e t a i n s t r u c t i o n a 1 i n t e r v a n t i o n s - 
T h e r e f □ r © , in the present s t u d y s t u dent 3 w ere a 1 s o a 3 s i q n e c:l 
to one of three m on i taring conditions, in order to 
determine if any significant interaction existed between 
mon i tor i nq and systemat i c prompt redact i on ( SPR ) 
procedures - 

Despite data demonstrating the efficacy of 
reinforcement and feedback procedures, there has been 
limited documentation of empirical work testing the value 
of fading procedures in composition .instruction- 1hi«3 is a 
curious observation in view of the frequency with which 
fading is discussed as a potential teaching procedure in 
methods texts (Swanson & Reinert, 1979; Walker & Shea, 
1980), Schloss (1934) has suggested that a sequential 
prompt procedure can be utilized by teachers to gradually 
decrease students' reliance on teacher administered prompts 
as they become more competent in a skill. Recent research 
suppor ts the use of a systemat i c prompt reducti on 
procedure in combination with monitoring number of 
sentences wr i tten to i increase wr i t i nq producti on of 
emotionally disturbed adolescents (Schloss, Harriman & 
pf ei f er , in press) . However , further i n vest i gat i on of the 
effects of a systematic prompt reduction technique with a 
larger sample and other mildly handicapped students (i.e. 
LD) is needed. In addition, the relationship between 
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mo n :i t a r i n q a n d p r a m d I: :l n cj e f e e t: s h a s n y e I: » *> s n 
c 1. ar i f i ed 

* r h e p r e «i e n t s t u d v s a u q h t t a a n s w er three que s t i o n s 
.:: on c er n i n q t h e u s e? a f a S P R l: a c: h n :L q u e : 

:l. ■ Is there a significant difference in writing 
product i on between students who recei ve systemat i cai 1 v 
administered prompts (according to SPR guidelines) and 
s t u d e nts w h o r e c e i v e randomly administers d pro m p t s ? 

2. Are there si qni f i cant d i f ferences in wr i t i nq 
production between students who monitor and record their 
sentence production,, those who monitor and record their 
sentence production and dependence on teacher prompts, and 
those who do not use a monitoring procedure? 

3, What significant interactions or differential 
effects exist between the use of systematized versus random 
prompts and the use of student production monitoring 
techniques? 
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Method 

Stud en t :•■> 

Students were selected according to the following criteria: 
a) assigned to qrade 7-12 in a public: school, b) previously 
identified as LD in accordance? with the Federal regulations* for 
PL 94-142 and Pennsylvania State guidelines, and c) evidencing a 
discrepancy of at least two years between expected and actual 
achievement in the area of written language skills. The 
language achievement discrepancy had to be documented through a 
current levels of p^r^arw)i:wir'a statement in the student's 
Individual Educational Plan, a language arts score on a group 
administered achievement test such as the California Achievement 
Test, or a score on an individually administered diagnostic test 
of written language such as the Test of Written Language (See 
Table 1)- Potential students were identified through teacher 
referral based upon the previously stated criteria- 
Table 1 

Percent of Students Ev^denc.iQ.9. Wci-tten Language 
Deficiencies According to Designated Records 

I.E. P. Present Levels of Performance 
I.E. P. Goals and Objectives 
Group Ach i evement Test (Language Score) 
Individual Diagnostic Test (Language Score) 

Note. N=76 

16 
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46% 
297. 
287. 
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P o t n l: i a 1 s u b .1 e c 1 3 -f o r w h o r n :i n t a r m 0? d c o n -3 e n t w a *:•> 
obtained tram parents participated in the study. Student. 1:3 
attended si;; schools in thr^e different school districts, 
Two 0+ the schools weri* located in a nr.. dsi ed city where the 
predominant eaioloyment i s m manut ac tur i nq < two wer^ locate 
i. n a \-\ m a J. 1 c i t v conta :i. n i n q a p r i v ate c: o J. 1 e ci e . and t w o w e? r fo 
located in small ( rural agricultural town-;. The mean aqe, 
grade?, and IQ level o-f students appears in Table 2. 
Table 2 

Mearij, Range ,, and St cuidard Devi at 3 on tor Students Age, 
G i_ade ^ and F u 1_ 1 s c a Ijs I Q 

X S • D . Mi n 1 mum Max i mum 



Aqe (years) 15.93 1.9 12.3 20.9 

Grade 9.08 1-6 7 12 

Full IQ 91.6 8.9 73 115 



Note. N=76 

Thirty potential composition topics were collected from 
a junior high student, a secondary LD English teacher, a 
secondary Enqlish teacher, a middle school English teacher , 
an LD consultant, and a non-educator. Project staf-f 
revi ewed a\nd edi ted the submi tted topics to el i mi nate 
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duplication and en^Lir^ a consistent format and level of 
d j. + -f 1 c u J. t v . A p a a I. o f nineteen a c c e p t a b J. e t a p i c: s r e b u 1 1 e rl , 
•from which ten were randomly selected for use in the -studv. 
Top i c 3 w e r e as si q r e d to sessions s o I: hat. a .1. I s t u d e n t s 
received the topic.:; in the same order,, (The request for 
topics an d a list o f '". o p i c: s a id p e a r s in i -i p r « :■? n d i x A ) « 
Prompt i ng Procedures 

Students were randomly assigned to one of two 
i nstructi onal prompt condi 1 1 ons: Systemat i c Promo t 
P e d u c: t i o n ( B P R ) or" Randa m P r o m p t A d m i n i s t r a t ion ( R P A ) . T h e 
SPR condition included four levels of prompts administered 
in orai..- "ram most independent to most dependent: Level 1, 
self -initiating, Level 2, motivational; Level 3, content- 
related: and Level 4, literal- Examples of prompts at each 
level are provided in Appendix & . A student was allowed 
twenty seconds wi thin which to verbal ise an appropriate 
sentence on the assigned topic. If a sentence was 
art i cul ated verbal 1 y by the student wi th i n the desi qnated 
time period, a prompt score of " 1 " was recorded for that 
sentence. If a complete, appropriate sentence were not 
generated within twenty seconds, then a Level 2 prompt was 
administered foil owinq which the student was again allowed 
twenty seconds to verbalise an appropriate sentence. This 
procedure was continued until either the student or the 
teacher (a Level 4 prompt) generated a sentence to be 
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wri ttun. One;*? the "sentence was r recorded fchrsn tin? ^tud^nt 
wa^. ciu^rj to qenerate the ne;;t c ^en tonciv . 

The same prompt levels were? used in the RPh condition, 
1 3 u t we : •• \ v? a 1 1 rn i n ,i. s t e r »■:? d 1. 1 ) r a n cl o m a t h © r t h a n s e q u \ • n 1: i. a 1 
oi-ij^r R«an uornl y assujnwd promo I: level :;s wer-.; -1 printed on 
e a c: h sr> e n tence h o n o n the R P A r e c a r cJ i n c:i f n i - m s . A s in t h e 
SPR condition students Here cued and then allowed twenty 
^8cond s t o q e n e r a t e a s e n t e n c e • If the s t. udent -failed t o 
a r t i c u 1 a t e * n appropri a t e is e n t e n c e w i t h i n t hi a t t i in e p e r i o d 
I; I -\ e n t h e t e? a c h e r p r o v i d e d a p r o m u t a t h a t e v e r i e v el ( 2 - 4 ) 
had been randomly preassignsd to that sentence. If after- 
twenty seconds the student still failed to produce a 
sentence, then one was provided by the teacher (Level 4). 
Man i tor i ng Procedures 

Students were also randomly assigned to one of three 
monitoring and recording conditions: No Monitoring (NM) , 
Prompt Monitoring (PM) , and Prompt and Production 
Moni tor i ng (PPM) • I n the NM condi t i on , students were not 
asked to monitor or record their daily performance. At the 
conclusion of ea« session the teacher said, "Thank-you" , 
or "You worked well today". However, the teacher never 
provided specific performance feedback, encouraged the 
student to monitor and track daily performance, or referred 
to goal -sett i ng „ 

In the PM condition, students monitored and recorded 
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U'H-ur i < j. I. v -aver .agio proinpl: ,: it:oro<- ; t Ih.-; »vi»r-i'K--' pi"umi.) I: 
•::«r a » wu - nputed bv dividing 'ho ;>uifi i. he- hi Mho 4 .. t 
pro- . ..ulrn uu s tor o?d per ^entono:* bv the- total nurnbrvr t* 
sent.wru , :e ,,, « wi i. t-.t.<!ii. Answers were rnuivk*'! o-t-i* to i:he nearest 
ten ths - The teacher eru-ouragod them to dt^r c>.v.*>u-.' the.i r 
prompt 3c:ure on successive sessions, in addition, the 
teacher responded positively to student: mi tiated concerns 
about haw to decrease the score and goal s to work towards. 

In the PPM condition, students moiu tarred and recorded 
the total numhe of sentences written and average daily 
prompt score at the conclusion of each -session- As with 
the hP group, students were encouraged to work towards 
improved scores in each successive session. 
Irai_ni u ng Assistants 

The student investigator and -five? research assistants 
conducted ten individual writing sessions with each oi :he 
78 students. Prior to implementing the monitoring and 
prompting procedures, assistants participated in a series 
of training activities. Assist£ints were provided with a 
manual contai ni ng a 1 i st o-f required train i nq act i vi t i es , a 
description o-f instructional procedures -for each 
experimental condition, a table describing and providing 
examples o-f the -four prompt levels, scripted directions for 
each instructional session, writing topics for each 
session, and sample recording forms (Appendix C) . During 
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l; h i i:r unui'i $ * > : * i on , .,i t i * • i • pun u t o wi ■ t i; i n« j :•:>.> t mi r 01 I 1 1 <, .« 
RKm r.rHiih. i H)fi mot. If* I. iM I hv l':n» ilinlHtil: I ir. in,^ or . 

I hi-M I: hi? ri.?i;i iriUrnj t ; or'm;. fur ..U I -v. : < n ?r i mc-n t. ,» I 
concli. * wi»re n*vi iv-Wim/L v, ,v>w i iKin^M l: utnp .1 tjt-pd a 

:samolo i ■ •»';( >--i 1 1 nq t grin whi I ■* * J .hi» \5i"udi*nh t n i". i ii.ai.oi- 
ukjmoi i.^' t <a( t i \'V} minute tSH'K wnUnq jovision. iiv. ••. ^:.,»n , : , i 

ww«-j then rnuired to pr .ac 1 1 o"» tht* procttduro** and ruLurn \\: 
3. tjasit two coiftp i e ted roc or d i nq f arm*; t or each cone! 1 1 1 on SI- K 
and RPA) and score? two tapo*r .^corded -arj'-'-innrj with at: l^vst 
90"/. accu.i acv prior to conduct i nq anv sessions with prnj^ci: 
cstuden ts. 

The consistency with which thee experimental procedures 
wore apolied was monitored throughout the data 'Tollsction 
process. All sessions were tape recorded, and then 
randomly selected tapes were scored by the Student 
Researcher or project assistants. Each prompt administered 
and the twenty second delay preceding each prompt were 
scored. The percent of aqreement between the person 
conduct i nq the sessi on and the person scor i nq the tape was 
then computed by dividing the number of agreements by the 
number of agreements plus the number of disagreements, and 
multiplying by 100- Rate of aqreement per session ranged 
f rom . 57- 1 - 00 , wi th on I y three agr eemen ts less than . 80 . 
Average inter-rater aqreement for 27 sessions was 91 
percent - 
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• j >■ *\ \ lilt '111. \ \ I 'l ' t J* ■ M S 1 if 

| h > » * '« 1 i U i i » h » i t ; t * *. « t I M * 1 i Mm I . r U f ■ t m 1 I r t J t » ■ < t • - i I in' 

iMlhjUi; U'd '1 i* » hull . I M M i I ur' I ' L > ii 1 i • . . i t "» -* 1 • » 1 I luiH.H 

. ml M.i .■■ , I •'. » B i . te Ii 1 m ■ Ml. i nl h a : m I , » * H Mi I r-it wr i i * mm 

• v ' :« t « : i-M * ; It n .« . i :. V ?• . i | • < *r i ♦ % « ! « I ! "h 1 I > »is.,M * •< f 4 < I » 

wr ' * l MM *.«*■ i 1 MM M ■ L I • i r : ! } I M 1 1 ;. r t 1 i » >M . 1 ; it J ^ t *l\ « 1 1 ; ■ M J , 

ill -«"»••. ■ i t • * : l , '' i pi*v, f , ■ -n -mpM 1 vn i I ipm 'dU' t ? i < i \ jI m ^ 1 1 

Ufitj i r i |>r Mint > I Hnj pi -jc J'-iur t^. w. m • » i ui|j 1 i.-nn *nt. cil J • 

• 1 1 « i v i t u» J • ?n t: r . >c u r • H ■' i « j o t < J * ! : i ' d » j r i m ci u < 1 1 t c: m \\ I ■ , •» 

♦ ;;i'v'M J a I iUMMJ J Ml Wit) MtMir.mjMI f"«.a M» >r " . ; mp : \*iX\K r i 1. ) . 

Durum Uu? t-m.vl t ion , ni.unh»?r i.ao, aL',id'*iV:\i wer*? 

i ms tr uc tr?d lu write un + hw an'injnijM r otn »: l ndependen t i v 
without anv promptinij or mon i ! : or ; . ig . Pv? i ,unb«.jr' or 
sentcjnce'o written durino session ten > usea av> a po r <t- 
test iUKJinur*? Qt production for an analysis or variance 

In addition, the session ten compositions were 
assigned quality ratings by thre-3 independent judqes for * 
second analysis of variance. The j udqes had each t auqh t at 
the secondary level for at least three years; the first was 
an English teacheir who specialised in Enalish as a v "ond 
lanquaqe, the second was a secondary LD Resource teac'ner, 
and the third was an LD teacher experienced in compcsition 
research. The first two judqes had prior experience with 
analytic rating scales such as the one used in the present 
study. The judges were instructed to read throuah all 78 
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i .'. .'iMl > < » i s ' » -I t 'l * . t i fi ' • • i ,-•.«■: * : t. * ■ 'H.M .> : ! ' i n| I * ■• m J I »' - « 

I * t ill • ' H I 1 i ! f M • t r v . 3 \ | i 1 1 » r -. : sh ■ i i | |t - t I * i till I lit- „ U \ . \ \ , X , > 
i< ' Mt J I'.' ■» I ' l I ! •' 1 ' '« «' t V , 'J I , Pi? « * ' M ) t M t i ' ?r " t f • >.;••*♦ I IhM 

U Hi: t i'H i » ' f ; 1 t 1 i I A If)' i I ■!■*:, I *\ I > \\ • 1 ( .Hi 

u i i • ■ } - i m. 1. ■ 1 1 » » — I r ' ,v * : , • i • i • i u 1 ' 1 M r . — 

til I \ * ! Ii*! i < r , i J I * . V M i i 1 i ' . K 1 I I t ' .M • • V ' 1 ■ . * i * I I i - J I » ■ I h M I t • , . , 

% i I i t«l \ i r : ' * . * '■ - i ' i I ' y * M ' • - '* ' I , ' ! t I ( t t | n • 

i' *-!tti| " t * I " 1 of i * Ni»r«J r .iilifuiltl V Ordf'r ot| Hi h't'iir-, iif .-MJi^ tillt'ilt',' I 

.)* -inn , v >»*■"■.; lit ps , J i%o uj^nl. i r> mo i n^.-riii ■ U i on *p tr**d 

i.! *!i i n»)V'J <" I * h i*: C'tit r Or * k*'itU»'nt noihMt'r, t indi'|t*v< 

w*n***? ; 5 » ~ i u-:ioa not; u) ip-^n»1 inor i:hjn i wo in v iH. t it;?'i pi u r 

t: ortti > • « , } « ; imi wtn-'M r ituui< Ihe rations at the tnror? judm.*v w*; 

v I uj ror ■ -jri-jeinent U3inq Chronb ^cn £ coefficient: 

aiph i, [ha r<Kt>2'ii of ..agreement between judqef) were .80, 
Judqj'j 1 -and 1: • 2Z Judqe* H and 35 , Judges 1 and 35 tor* 
a total of .5ft < Judges 1 , 2 , and 3) • Th i «3 over a I I 
r«-\te of aureeinent: is within the r ?nqe reported m similar 
studies by Maloney and Hopkins (1973) of • 46 and Ballard 
and Glynn (1975) of . 69. 
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' . ill .lilji l i,U . <••! t . t i. M ' S > -it ■ i< - ■ , ' » ?t i : • ! f. > i t I w* M , ' 

i 1 i J i ? i ? fit •: • '.Mi i H H iiHJ..i'l ■ I i i I i :r -?i u ' ( ?\; 1 1 1 ! ; . I ■ » j Ml.- : t . p ■ ;( i »h< ' I < i t 

.)f h»'th., J I »* * f I I .". t I if It » ,"» I III ! 1 , J I ' . < ' I * ' i ' ; • » >l < « I* H « I ( If I I .it I M ;* • 

; t ,f i «l i in » ' 4 . t I M t I - 1 . ilj-f » . • : ♦ » . \ i J \ " x I ?* ! i h 

, t' » I t ■ ■ » | I \ . ■ , } i tfc t 1 < if! ' 1 , » * , ' : ■ t • ■ - t« Mi „ ' I t ' t 

on j liluir.' v 

i . tt i I 

. 1 v ■ .• ; * . «H V.ir i.i-H t» r «. »r :m 4 .iI r r " < M h * ... » M if "i on r.t - M -» , * 

i 2< ' . «t i L . l . 

ii * k j a j.6B .0/6 

Err' or / J 1 V . : jo 

fat. I /7 lb.» ,! r 

However . analysis at iivran data raveaLod that. th>* iPK-MPF 
(systematic prompts - morn tonna prompts and production) 
qroup , h Dothesized to pertorm the best, produce'! an avoraae 
at -four more sentence**:; th*n the KPA-NM '.random prompt r>-r»o 
monitoring) qroup, hypothesized to perform the worst 
(Table 4':. Furthermore, two at f:he thrf?e svstem^tic prompt 
qroups wore amonn the three? hiohent o^r tormina arouos. 

The second ANOVA anal v:ed quail tv ratines -for the session 
ten post-test compositions. Because the? agreement, between 
Judge 3 and the other judges was low, trie tot^l analytic 
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* K - I'M I "i? h M T 1t M M--MI I ri r\\ '.. - Mil 1st .» flM 



t>roup l*t#?*»n«"i ^nd Ht. **mi.«r cj i;»»vt^t ion 4 tor* i'u^i i f ' y KjMh^ «;mi 



Group SPK-MPP 'JPK-riP KRV-nn* hPri~MP SPK -NM PPtt~NM 



Me«*n tu. 31 iu.62 9,34 K'.Om li.vV 9.w 

S.D. 2.01 2,44 2.24 2-34 J . 0*3 2 . 3^ 

JudQe 2 

Me^n ?.B'J b.3l /. 15 ''.92 u.-to ,\<>u 

S.D. 1.97 2. OH 1.46 2.^7 2 . l .S I- i . *' i 

Judqe 3 

Mean 9.4<b 9.23 10. IS fe.3«.» B. ,: '2 9.'.»» 

S.D. 3-20 2-26 i . 35 2. 05 2.23 :.'.»o 
Total 

Mean 27.54 28. IS 26.35 2b. 23 28.4c :.t>."<* 

S.D. 5.44 5.04 2-88 5 . 71 4.7' ^.tto 
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I) i sou % 3 t cn 

The preceding r e*eu 1 t $ tailed to conclM^vvflly ti#mon^tr At* 
tho in t ect x vent* a? of mom tonnq .and prompt in«j proc^dur^-A tn 
stimulating increased wri tmq production bv mildly h«*nd* capped 
adol e scent s. However , the combinat i on ot a hv^s t*?*Mt i c prompt 
reduction procedure and nelt-tnoni torvna of t-he *v<*r«\qo number 
o-f prompts received and th* number ot ***n! «nc<*s .jritttjn rmr 
apttaion had the (greatest effect on produci icn. Students in 
that qroup wrote an aver^qe of 3.8^ «r,ore sentences durmq the 
final session than students who had received random prompts 
with no monitorina. This d i + 1 er<?n<:<? is como^rabie to that 
reported in an earlier studv on ^vstemati: prompt* no with ED 
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Promp ti no 



adoi ^■■si:«:" ts (Schlo^.^ HArriman Si Pfwifer, In press). In a 
s i. n .1 1 »") >...' o .. i o i/: t m u J. t i p .!. e base J. i. n e d e s i q n , s* t u dent s w r a t e an 
average qi 3- 25 mora sentences during intervention (sequential 
pr ompt ) phases than duri ng base], :i. ne (random prompt > phases. 

S t u d e n t -.5 w h o r a c © i v e d s e q u e n t i a 1 p r o m p t s p e r f o r m e d b e 1 1 e r 
than students who received random prompts, with the ©Kceotion 
a f t he i n a n i t a r .1 n q p r o m p i : s o n 1 v groups. T h i s i n t e r a c t i o n 
e f f e c t w a s p e r haps the mo s t s u r p r i s i nq re s u 1 t , I n a pre v i o u 
production study, Ballard 3< Glynn (1975) did not identify any 
si qnif i can t effect for sel f -rnonx tor i nq alone for a comparable 
length intervention (eight days) j; however., students in their 
study did not receive any standard teacher assistance such as 
random prompts in the self-monitoi inq condition. Even random 
prompts, in the pr esence of sel f ~mon i t or i nq of prompt level, 
appear to acilitate increased independence in composing. 
Perhaps the lower performance of the systematic prompt and 
prompt monitoring group can be attributed to demand 

har acteri sti cs. Because of self-monitoring only their 
prompt level, the students in that group may have been more 
attuned to decreasing their prompt level than to increasing 
the number of sentences written. This attitude may have 
persisted during session ten, even though no teacher prompts 
were actual 1 y administered . However , the d i f f erenti al 
effects of monitoring prompts in the presence of sequential 
and random prompts remains unexplained, and warrants further 
investigation. 

No significant differences were found between che groups on 
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a u a J. :i. t v r a 1: i n q s o f t hi e i r s e s s i o n t e i n <:: o m p a s i t i a n s - 1 1 ' 3 
important to note that throuqhout LI ie study students ware not 
d i r e c t e d t o i i n p r o v e t h e q u a 1 i t y a f I*, h e ir com p o s i t i a n s i n an y 
s p g c i f i. c: w a y , b u t r a t h e r t o i n c r a a s < • o n 1 y s e n t e nee? p r o d u c t. ion. 
Previ oLi-3 stud i as at i i i z i nq c:ant i naent re i. nt or Ot?hv >n i: f or var i ous 
aspects of composition have -found that only the contingent 
components spec i f i ed i n each phase i n creased si qni f i cant 1 y 
UMaloney & Hopkins, 1973)- This also appeared to be the case 
with prompting, with the exception as prey.ious.ly noted, of 
3 e q u e 1 1 1 i a 1 p r o m d t s a n d fu o n i t o r i n q p r a m p t s . 

Thus, the use of systematic prompting, particularly in 
conjunction with sel f -mcni tor i nq of prompt-use and sentence 
production can be used to set the staae for intervention with 
various composition components. At least paragraph length 
compositions are necessary to focus on many content and 
organisational features of writing in context (Haley-Jones, 
1979). The SPR-MPF technique can aid the teacher in 
enabling students to produce such writing in a minimal amount 
of t i me . Al though di r ec t teacher instruction is required 
initially, the amount of teacher support is systematically 
reduced as the student becomes more fluent. 

In the present study, by the fourth or fifth session, some 
students were observed informing the teacher of the type of the 
prompt required next, or prompting themselves. Subsequent 
research could investigate the use of a cognitive behavior 
modification strategy in which students were overtlv trained to 
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Prompt 1 nq 

prompt. I: hems it? 1 vrs as teacher provx ded promp ts were-? f aded . Su> 
<:» t r a 1 e c*i i e s h ave bee n u s e d e V t e a. t i v e .1. y to t: r a i n s t u d e n t & to 
sel f -cue and reduce student dependence on teacher prompt 
(Lloyd, 1990) . 

T h e d f -feci; s i d e n t i f •>. v .? ■ ; \ i i t h i. s t u d y were s t a t i. s t i c: a 1 1 y 
wef a k , 1 a r q e 1 v (.1 Lie t o © x c i-.- sive varia n c ta i n <3 t u d en i: 
p e r -f a r m a n c e , b o t h d u r i n q t h e :i. ntsr v a n t i o n a n d a t t h e 
conclusion of the writing sessions. This i s frequently a 
prob 3. ens in research with LO students, avs there can be qreat 
v a r i a b i i i t y i n LO s t u d e n t s p er f o r mane e w i t h i n and a m o n q 
s c h o dIs (CI ) a n d 1 e r & 3on e s J. 9 8 4 a n d i ¥ ! c K i n n e v , 1984). F o r 
example, student 4 *' post-test scare pertormance ranged -from 2 
to 23 sentences, with a standard deviation of 4,23. One 
possible solution to this o^oblem is to devine the target 
population more narrowly, and following screening retain 
only those within the newly de-fined sample. A decision rule 
could be i mp 1 emen ted to exclude students who had required 
less thai; three prompts in the -first three sessions, or any 
students who were never exposed to an entire sequence o-f 
prompts. Such a procedure would ensure a more homogenous 
group o-f LD students, but would also limit the external 
validity or general izabi 1 ity o-f the results. 

In conclusion, this study -failed to obtain statistically 
si gni i i cant e^'i dence o-f the ef f i cacy of a systemat i c prompt 
procedure. However, trends in the data suqgest that if the 
identified methodological limitations in the current study 
were to be corrected, further research would support earlier 
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■findinqs that a < : sv3temat i c prompt reduction procedure can be 
u <=> e d b v s p e? c :i. a 1. e d u cation tea c: h e rs at the seconds r v L evel t a 
incr e a s @ i n d a p e n d e n t , w r i 1 1 e n 1 a n g u a a e P r a d u c t ion. T h e 
I: e c h n i q u e h a s n o w b e e n i n v e s tig a t e d with L D a s w e I 1 a s I::! D 
s fcudents . AI so , sel f -men i. tor i nq of prompt usse and number of 
sentences written was found to enhance the effects of 
systemat .i c prompt i nq - Add i t i on a I research to i nvest i qa te the 
interaction between type of prompting and -eif-moni torinq o-f 
prompt level is suggested- 
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riwc?»f»u*j t *\ a*» ,.\nd cijfi);g^ti, I *t -i/. It vou uon ^ i^nu wo-.Jl «ll 
•npi-'naaa paiJ vricjtion, wru?r t« womU vfsu »io " What would , ou no 
Whr;> • t t ;<nvon^, wdu 1 -.1 ■, ■ u wi mi ,oh 



Hi: PERSON 

Describe a per nan who hja aoni? somothma that vou 1 i t od or 
dittli'rSd whom vou I 1 nt?v*?r torqat. Pt?rh.apg vaur grandmother i^nt 
vcu cn a trio to l)i«nevworld or vaur father practiced football 
with voi.i :0 vou could ma^ * the? school ts.\m. riavbG someone dvd 
san^fhina rt.*?>n like clashing vour bicvele tires or spread l no 
f al so ruinors .about you. Tell whv vou lil t? or dislike? th*? oarson 
vou ' 1 1 never fjrqet, What happened to mat e vou tee) that wav n 



1*3 SCHOOL 

^or mc * students, qoinq -from elementary school to Middle or 
Junior High School is a biq change, Do you remember how you fait 
on the first day? Describe what you did, saw, or felt as vou 
walked into your -first class. How was your new school different 
from elementary school^ What were the teachers like? Die vou 
ever get lost or forget your schedule? 



#4 DRUGS 

I f you were a parent , wou 1 d vou talk to vour kids about 
drugs'^ If not, whv not? If so, what would you &&\ ? How would 
you deal with your kid if vou found out s/he were usinq drugs? 
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Mvori t") a ^ind^r, dr •■ t»imu*r , |ii4*m*t or ~iMiurhimi wt* it 

linu^ a* mu^ic doe* u hr? * hir/ p!a,; r I i • . :\ t , 01 «. 1 , h..u d nr| , 

J** '» QOMnti . H' «'i#*'hl "mi *-# I ^»=* ! low did '.un f'r i i h . hi-a.^r l;nm,n ' 

What* ^CiTiv} # vOMr t ;«vor i t,v» *ono4 Wti.it do . nu 1 t I u.uut 
hv j/ hi f ?r / t h t» i r muH i c A 

•♦6 HABITS 

Do voi.i consider your salt ^ neat person or a •sloopv piT^an^ 
Why do vou think vqu developed those h.*bt ti" Would ,ou lift? no 
chano© tha wa <r vru ar&~* Dc?-3criDi* ao^e* of tru> ■ m.uioo* tnat 
/our ne^tneiB h^bit-s or someone* el50«5 bnnq ^bout- . 

#7 PARENTS 

Lots ot teenaaers have problems cottina Manq with one or 
both of their parents. How is your relationship with vour 
parents'* Do vou have trouble talking to your parents What do 
you think causes problems between parents and teenaqers? What ao 
you do to solve proolems with your parent s"" 

#8 FIGHT 

If there were a fiqht between ti>.i older sr *ents at vour bus 
stop or at school , wha z would /ou do? Woui c vou ! ot them f i qht 
or ir.ould you try to stop t- % -v.i"" How would you trv to stop them 
f*-om -fightinq? Would you tell anyone else^ 
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IV 

V.omu p^oolu thin» *naf x ■ " Mi « ui tv ,1 t s t i<n^, i«o 

, ";?n tee#l trut there * an, thin*} north ^jn'hm*; jk 1 ' fi v >,m 
h f V , wh 4t «5 MHir t a-, t :-r i 1 i* ; ) i i' j. j r" Min - Mum i U.af* n 

* .^o inti-r n I V 1 

HIO SUMMER 

In univ ^ few »nore .nanthtt it 1 I tie ammner 1 i\r& you 

loot, inq forward to tuinmcrr Wny or whv nor. 1 Do you h*«vij jnv 

~ I Ah* to»' Ihi 5 H'ininor ' Wi 1 I van I t.l t r i ,»ruj: k wr ro| at ; .O^ , 
oo to -school . or wor» " 
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Prompt Level % 

Level 1 - Self -ini tiatwd 

Thi* student vernalises an af**** ^pr * £t« t^enteng^ 
within twantv second at %&r the t#*€her sue* f " Tel i me what 
you're guing to writ© first*" or "Tell wh^t you're going 
to writ** ne** t . M tt a student verbal i ge* an lOggmpl^te* 
itOjfOSSi th« teacher should sav, "That's good* but it s not 
a complete sentence. Try starting with , " or "Can you 

make it into a complete sentence?, M or "Can you add an enomg 
If the student verbal i ses a ryrj«QQ stQtencgt the teacher 
should repeat the f irst pert of the sentence that 
constitutes a complete sentence* end say "That's a good 
sentence, write it." Once the student has verbalised a 
sentence to write» then the teacher may do anvtmnq 
necessary to enable the student to get it written, such as 
providing spelling and reinforcement for getting it down 
quickly. 

•For an incomplete sentence, say, 'That » not a complete 
sentence, can you say it m a complete sentence"" 

Level 2 - Motivational 

The teacher encourages the student to initiate the task, 
<EX> "Why don't you read what you have written so far to 
see what should come neat?" 
"What are you going to say next?" 

"What would be a good way to start your p*r*Qr ap.t**" 



♦For an incomplete sentence, 
a subject and a verb. ,r — 

sentence is about. Th _ 

say your idea in a complete sentence?** 



once, say. "A complete sentence H*t 
The subject tells who or what the 
ie verb tells what happened. Can you 



Level 3 - Content-related 

The teacher provides content cues to stimulate student 
interaction. 

(EX) "How did that make Jim feel*^" 

"How did Karen respond?" 

"Describe what the car looked like.'* 

♦For an incomplete sentence, say, "Your sentence has a 
verb (...) but not a subject. Who is the sentence about 

Level 4 Literal 

The teacher provides a sentence verbatim. 
(EX) "Write: Tom decided to leave." 

"Writes The more it snowed, the colder Rav became." 
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Appendix C ?. S v s t e in a t i c Prompt Red u c t i o n i y ! a n u a 1 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

I. Read the? manual describing the enoerimental conditions and 
procedures - 

II, Meet with the student investigator to: 

a . o h s e r v e a sample f i v e m i n u t e w r i t i nq s e s s i on fa r t h e 
RPA cond i t i an 

b. review the four prompt levels, protocols far the RPA and 
SPR conditions, and personal progress charts far the PPM and 
Pl v l condi t i ons 

c- complete a sample protocol while observing a five minute 
writing session for the SPR condition 

III. Score a taped SPR test session achieving 907- agreement with 
a prescored key 

IV, Demonstrate the SPR and RPA procedures to the student 
i n vest i gator in samp 1 e f i ve mi nute wr i t i ng sessi ons 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



MONITORING 



No Monitoring (NM) 

In the no monitoring condition, subjects will not be asked 
to monitor or record their daily performance. At the conclusion 
of the? writing session the teacher should simply sav "Thank-you 
■for working so well today," or "We're all finished for today, 
I'll see you on Thursday." General praise or encouragement for 
cooperating may be offered, but no specific: feedback or comments 
regarding the student's progress should be made. 

Prompt Moni tor i ng (PM) 

In the prompt monitoring condition, students will monitor 
and record their daily average prompt score. At the end of the 
ten minute writing period the teacher and student should figure 
the score together by summing the final prompt scores per 
sentence and then dividing by the total number of sentences. The 
student should then record the day's score on the personal 
progress chart. Students in this group should be encouraged to 
discuss their progress. Specific score increases may be noted and 
they may be given encouragement for their accomplishments, 
although the emphasis should be on self-evaluation. The teacher 
should ask questions such as: "How does your score today compare 
to yesterday's ?"and "Does it look like you are starting to write 
faster with less help from the teacher?". The session should 
always conclude with goal setting. The student should be asked 
"Do you think that you can write faster with less teacher help 
next time we meet?" and "How much do you think you can lower your 
prompt score?". 

Prompt and Production Monitoring (PPM) 

In the prompt and production monitoring condition, students 
wi?l monitor and record the total number of sentences written and 
average prompt score at the conclusion of each session. 
Following the ten minute writing period, the student and teacher 
should count the total number of sentences written and figure the 
average daily prompt score by summing the final prompt scares far 
all sentences and dividing the sum by the number of sentences in 
the composition. The student should then record both the number 
of sentences and the average prompt score on the personal record 
chart . 

Students should be encouraged to evaluate their own 
progress, and be asked guest ions such as: "Did you write more 
sentences in ten minutes today than you did in previous 
sessions?", "Did you write more more sentences with less teacher 
assistance?" and "What kind of pattern do you see on your 
chart (s) and what does i t mean?" . Sessi ons shoul d end with goal 
sett i ng for both composi ti on 1 ength and prompt 1 evel . 




PROMPTING 



Random Prompt Administration (RPA) 

In the random condition, prompt levels 2-4 will be randomly 
assigned to each sentence sscorinq box prior to the writinq 
session. Followinq the cue "Tell me what you're qoinq to write 
next.," the student is allowed twenty seconds to qenerate and 
vocalise a sentence- If the student -Fails to self-initiate a 
sentence within twenty seconds, then the randomly assigned prompt 
1 e v el a p p e a r i n a i n t In scar i n q b o x t a r t h a t 3 e n t e n c e w i 1 1 b e 
given. Following the prompt if the student again fails to self- 
initiate a sentence? within a twenty second interval., then a 
sentence will be provided by the? teacher (Level 4 prompt). 

Systematic Prompt Reduction 

In the systematic condition if the student fails to sel f - 
initiate a sentence within the specified twenty seconds, then a 
series of increasingly supportive prompts is administered until a 
sentence is produced. Following the cue "Tell me what you're 
going to write next," if the student does not generate a 
sentence within twenty seconds, first encouragement (Level 2 
prompt) will be offered. If the student again fails to generate 
a sentence in twenty seconds, then content related Questions or 
suggestions (Level 3 prompt) will be provided. If the student 
still fails to generate a sentence in twenty seconds, then one 
will be provided by the teacher (Level 4 prompt). 

Corrective Feedback 

Corrective feedback should only be provided for easily 
corrected and obviously incorrect word usage or grammatical 
errors- Spelling does not need to be corrected unless the 
student asks for assistance or confirmation. Usage and incorrect 
grammar should be corrected without comment by the teacher when 
repeating the student's verbalized sentence. Examples would 
include incorrect verb tense, use of plurals, and informal slang 
such as "hafta". 

If the student verbalizes an appropriate ;ence starting 

with "and", say "that's a good idea, can you / the sentence 
without starting with "and"? If the sentence is repeated 
correctly with in the original twenty seconds then the next 
prompt is not admi ni stered . 

If the student tends to use "run-on" sentences, simply cut 
the student off at the conclusion of one independent or 
i n dependent and dependent c 1 ause with "that's a good sentence , 
write it. You can include your other ideas in the next 
sentence. 

If the student verbal izas a sentence that is not appropriate 
to the topic, sav "that doen't fit well with your topic, can you 
tell me a different sentence?" 

If the student vebalizes an incomplete sentence. use the 
correction for that prompt level indicated by an asterisk on the 
prompt chart. 
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Prompt Levels 

Level 1 - Self-initiated 

The student verbal, i. cm apprapri ate sentence? 
w i t h i n I: w e n r. y s e c o n ci s a f t e r I: h e t e a c h e r c u e v3 , n T i :? 1 1 ft) e w h a t 
y □ u ' r e g o i n q t o w r i t e f i r s t , 1 ' o r 1 1 T ell me w h a t y □ u ' r e q □ i n q 
t □ wri t e n e t . 1 ' I f a s t u d e n t v e r b a 1 i z e «s a n :i n c a m p .1 e t e 
sentence, the teacher should 'say, "That's qood, but it's not 
a complete sentence. Try starting with , n or "Can you 

make i t into a complete sentence?," or "Can you add an end inn' 
If the student verbalises a run-on, sentence, the teacher 
should repeat the first: part of the sentence that 
constitutes a complete sentence, and say "That's a qood 
sentence, write it." Once the student has verbalized a 
sentence to write, then the teacher may do anything 
necessary to enable the student to get it. written, such as 
providing spelling and reinforcement for getting it down 
qui ck 1 y . 

*For an incomplete sentence, say, "That's not a complete 
sentence , can you say it in a compl ete sentence?" 

Level 2 - Motivational 

The teacher encourages the student to i ni ti ate the task . 

<EX) "Why don't you read what you have written so far to 
see what, should come next?" 

"What are you going to say next?" 

"What would be a good way to start your paragraph?" 

*For an incomplete sentence, say, "A complete sentence has 

a subject and a verb. The subject tells who or what the 

sentence is about. The verb tells what happened. Can you 
say your idea in a complete sentence?" 

Level 3 — Content-related 

The teacher provides content cues to stimulate student 
i n teracti on ■ 

(EX) "How did that make Jim feel?" 

"How did Karen respond?" 

"Describe what the car looked like." 



*For an x ncrrmpl ete sentence , say , "Your sentence has a 
verb (...) but not a subject. Who is the sentence about?" 

Level 4 Literal 

The teacher provides a sentence verbatim. 
(EX) "Write; Tom decided to leave." 

"Write: The more it snowed, the colder Ray became." 
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Introducti on to Study 

hv nami? is and I am a student at Penn State 

University, One of the things :t am studying there is how to help 
students such as yourself learn to write better. The people 
I work with and myself think we have found a quick way to help 
you write mare on an assigned topic in loss time with less help 
from the teacher. 

I will be coming to work with you ten times; each time you 
will be asked to write as much as you can on a topic in just ten 
minutes. Sometimes it may seem borinq or frustrating but it 
won ' t t a k e v er y 1 o n q a n d I t h i n k you'll f i n d t h a t 1 1 will h e 1 p 
you write paragraphs faster in your other classes. You won't be 
graded on what you write, and this won't affect your grade in 
this class. Do you have any questions? 

O.K. Here is the topic for today. 
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D I RECT I OMS-SPR-NM 
When I start the time you will have 1 ten minutes ta write? a^ 
m a n v s e n t e n c © s «.\ s v a u c a n ► P 3. e a s e s a v e a c hi s e n t c? n c © a 1 a u d 
before-? you write? it- H you can't think of a sentence? in twenty 
s e c o n cl s , I will t < * 1 1 y a u to r e a rj c:> v e r w hi a t y o u have w r i 1 1 e n s o 
•far, then if afcer twenty more seconds you can't think at a 
sentence? I will ask you a question or give you some ideas about 
what to write. Finally, it after twenty more seconds you still 
can't think of a se?ntenee* then 1 will tell you one. Once you 
h a v e <s a i d a sent e n c o a .1 o u c J ,[ c a n h e 1 p you w i t hi words r, r s p e 1 I i n a . 
I will tell you when you have time for only one or two more 
sentences . 

Each time we have? a writing session ycn.i will try to think of 
mare sentences with less teacher help than the time before. 

DIRECT IONS— SPR-MP 
When I start the time you will have ten minutes to write as 
many sentences as you can. Please say each sentence aloud before 
you write it. If you can't think of a sentence in twenty 
seconds, I will tell you to read over what you have written so 
far, then if after twenty more seconds you can't think of a 
sentence I will ask you a question or qive you some ideas about 
what to write. Finally, if after twenty more seconds you still 
can't think of a sentence then I will tell you one. Once you 
have said a sentence aloud I can help you with words or spelling. 
I will tell vou when you have time for only one or two more 
sentences . 

After y have finished writing for ten minutes, we will 
figure out vc . daily average prompt score. The prompt score is 
about how many times the teacher had to help you before you 
thought of each sentence. Each time we have a writing session 
you will try to get a lower prompt score and write more sentences 
than the time before. A lower prompt score means that you are 
thinking of sentences independently, faster. 

D I RECT I ONS-SPR-MPP 

When I start the time you will have ten minutes to write as 
many sentences as you can. Please say each sentence aloud before 
you write it. If you can't think of a sentence in twenty 
seconds, I will tell you to read over what you have written so 
far, then if after twenty more seconds you can't think of a 
sentence I will ask you a guest ion or give you some ideas about 
what to write. Finally, if after twenty more seconds you still 
can't think of a sentence then I will tell you one. Once you 
have said a sentence aloud I can help you with words or spelling. 
I will tell you when you have time for only one or two more 
sentences. 

After you have finished writing for ten minutes, we will 
count the number of sentences you have written and figure out 
your daily average prompt score. The prompt score is about how 
many times the teacher had to help you before you thought of each 
sentence. Each time we have a writing session you will try to 
write more sentences and get a lower prompt score than the time 
before. A lower prompt score means that you are thinking of 
sentences i ndependentl y , faster. 
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D.[ RECT IONS-RPA— NM 
When I s I: art I: ho time you will have? tan minute's to write a<:> 
manv sentences as you can. Please say each sentence aloud bwtoro 
you wr i te i t „ I f van can ' t th \ n k of a sentence i n twen t v 
seconds, I will help you. Then if after twenty mare seconds you 
c a n ' t t h i n ! o f a s 0 n t 3 nee, t will toll y o u a s e n t o n c e t a w r 1 1 1« - 
Once you have scud a sentence? aloud I can help you with words or 
spall inn* I will tell you when yau have time for on 1 v one or two 
more? son tenr.es . 

Each time? we have a writing session you will try to think of 
more sentences with lens teacher help than the time before. 

DIRECT IONS-RPA-MP 
When I start the time you will have ten minutes to write as 
many sentences as you can. Please say each sentence aloud before 
you write it. If you can't think of a sentence in twentv 
seconds, I will help you. Then if after twenty more seconds you 
can't think of a sentence, I will tell you a sentence to write- 
Once you have said a 'j©nt«?nce aloud I can help you with words or 
spelling. 1 will tell yc when you have time for only one or two 
more sentences . 

After you have finished writing for ten minutes, we wi J 1 
figure out your dm 1 v average prompt score. The prompt score is 
about how many times the teacher had to help you before you 
thought of each sentence. Each time we have a writing session 
you will try to get a ' ,)wer prompt score and write more sentences 
than the time before. A lower prompt score means that you are 
thinking of sentences independently, faster. 

L I RECT I ONS-RPA-MPP 

When I start the time you will have ten minutes to write as 
many sentences as you can. Please say each sentence aloud before 
you write it. If you can't think of a sentence in twenty 
seconds, I will help you. Then if after twenty more seconds you 
can't think of a sentence, I will tell you a sentence to write- 
Once you have said a sentence aloud I can help you with words or 
spelling. I will tell you when you have time for only one or two 
more sentences . 

After you have finished writing for ten minutes, we will 
count the number of sentences you have written and fiqure out 
your daily average prompt score. The prompt score is about how 
many times the teacher had to help you before you thought of each 
sentence. Each time we have a writing session you will try to 
write more sentences and get a lower prompt score than the time 
before. A lower prompt score means that you are thinking of 
sentences i ndependent 1 y , faster . 
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it i Vfu:rtru.)N 

There"* have h*>pn a Int. of advert. i :uwnt ■* on to 1 t *v i. *"» i on for 
«swe«p stakes and contort 3 . lat<>lv. It yon won <\ ano wool. .-a I I 
K'!;pf?n7>»??3 paid vacation, whore? would vou cia? What would van do ' 
Who, If anyone, would vou fc.aiui with you? 

1*2 PERSON 

Describe a person who hars done somet h i no that vou liked or 
disliked whom you'll never forget. Perhaps your qr ^ndrnothor sent 
you on a trip to Di sneywor 1 d or vnur father practiced football 
with you so you could make the school ■■■•sa.ii. Maybe someone did 
something mean like slashing your bicycle tires or sv^adinq 
false rumors about you. Tell w!»y you like or dislike tne person 
you'll never forget. What happened to make you feel that way? 

#3 SCHOOL 

For most students, going from elementary school to Middle or 
J-nior High School is a 3ig change. Do you remember how you felt 
or- the first day? Describe what yoL. did, saw, or felt as you 
waited into your first c!as>. How w**5 your nen school different 
from elementary school? What w-*re the teachers like? Did you 
ever get lost or forget your schedule? 

#4 DRUGS 

If you were a parent, would you talk to your kids about 
drugs? If not, whv not? If so, what would you say? How would 
you deal with your kid if you found out s/he were using drugs? 
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hush: inNij 

Du€id"it)f:' your favor- 1 1 1< Kiu^ii.tan or munt ( uroKp. I \- vour 

f sWi >r i (res a , *trui*:i>r, drummer, pianist or 'iOiniM'Tunn ol -. • i > '* What: 

I-. iruJii o* inirui: dof?t. y/ho/tfu?v play: e !. arv.w u al , you I , hard rcuM , 

ia.: : , country, or «;3onu?1:h i nu How dxrl vou fir at, hoar t'hom *' 

What: arc* «>omo of vour favorite •■;onqu"' What: do vou I i \ v :■? about 

h 1 3 / h i / t h o x r mu c s i c: ? 

1*6 HABITS 

Do you consider voursel f a neat person or a sloppy person? 
Why do you think you developed those habits' Would you like* to 
change -he way you are? Describe son.e of the situations that 
your neatness habits or someone else'is bring about. 

tt7 PARENTS 

Lots of teen aq cr s have pr obi ^nis qettinq alonq with one or 
both of their parents* How is your relationship with your 
parents? Do you have trouble talkinq to your parents? What do 
you think causes problems between parents and teenaqers? What do 
you do to solve problems with your parents? 

#8 FIGHT 

If there were a -fight between two older students at your bus 
stop or at school, what would you do? Would you let them fight 
or would you try to stop them? How would you try to stop them 
from f i ghti nq? Waul d you tell anyone el se? 
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ir' rv 

v.* unit.' people thin 1 t hat wacnrumi IV J a wa-.st«.« m Iihh*. ho 
von H?ol thai thin •» ' v. ^ir/Un, -i worth w^h.lmni on 17' Ir von 
watrh I V, what; your* i avor » t *■ nrour am*' Do von thtrU I uh> wat ch 
l;oo »m.u:h IV.' 

W10 SUMMER 

1 r > only a <k.»w man* months it I 1 he ':uttmner 1 hru vou 
looking forward to summer? Why or why not? Do you have anv 
plans vet for this summer "■' Will you visit -friends or relatives, 
qo to 'school , or work"' 
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Session #7 Topic PARENTS 



Av. Prompt Level 

Random Prompt 3 
# of Sentences 1 



3 
2 



3 
3 



Date 

3 



8 



4 
9 



4 

10 



1 1 



12 



Prompt Level (s) 



Session #8 Topic FIGHT 



Av. Prompt Level 

Random Prompt 3 
# of Sentences 1 

Prompt Level (s) 



Date 

3 



8 



10 



4 
11 



4 
12 



ERIC 



55 



ERIC 



Student- _ Group RPA- 

Teacher _ 

Session tt9 Topic TV 

Av. Prompt Level = Date 

Random Prompt 2 3 2 3 3 2 4 3 4 2 4 4 

# of Sentences 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Prompt Level (s) 



********************************^^**********iib****************** 
Session # Dat-e 

Av- Prompt Level = Topic 

Random Prompt 3 4 2 2 2 3 2 3 4 4 2 2 
# o+ Sentences 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Prompt Level (s) 



***************************** 
POST-TEST SCORE 



56 



p pn 

PERSONAL PR06RE^ CHART 
PR0N1PTS& o£.NTEMC£5 





' 1 ' ' ■' rlllM'lllllltlHIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII i 

Session !23H5k7s9iO 



58 



(■) p p & i"i c:i :i. x I.) s C o m p o s i t :i. o 1 i R a t i n g t::> c ale 



53 

4 



ERIC 



COMPOSITION RATING FORM 



Student. 
School 
i3r oup 



COMPOSITION NUMBER 



ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Paragraphi ng 
Sequencing 
Purpose 
Transitions 

LANGUAGE USAGE 
Vocabul ary 
Complex sentences 
Imbedded modifiers 

Fi gur at i ve or descr i pt i ve 1 anguage 
Avoids cliche's and jargon 

MECHANICS 

Spel ling 
Punctuati on 
Agreement 
Grammar 

AUDIENCE 

Ability to motivate and interest audience 
Adaptation to audience 
Emotional impact 

TOTAL 



KEY: 1 poor 

2 bulow average 

3 averaqe 

4 above average 

5 excel lent 



60 



